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Valter Kinbom Percussion: Exclusive Interview 

By Tendai Tagarira 


Valter Kinbom is the father of the laptop conga and the patent 
pending sun drum. He has done for percussion drums what Elon 
Musk has done for electric cars. This is an exclusive interview with 
the man, but first here is an introductory interlude; 

Africans have gifted the world with amazing drums; congas, 
bongos, cajon, djembe, bata, udu, bougarabou, talking drums e.t.c 
It is novel and fantastic for a Swede to add his name to the long list 
of nameless Africans who innovated many renowned drums before 
him. 

Now here is the exclusive Q & A with the designer and innovator 
himself, Mr. Valter Kinbom. 

Q. Mr. Kinbom, can you tell me about your drum & percussion 
history. When did you discover your passion for playing and 
for making instruments? How did you get into all this? 

Well, I started taking drumming classes when I was 10, at that time 
every kid in Swedish schools could choose an instrument to study. 
Drumming soon became the most important thing in my life and I 
started dreaming of having my own drum kit and tried to build one 
from tin cans and stuff that I found in our house. 

After a few years I started playing in orchestras (Classic/rock/jazz) 
put together by our teachers at the music school. Through them I 
met three other Guitar players and we started a group playing 
heavy metal. My drum teacher was from Argentina and he exposed 
me to some latin and afro-cuban grooves that I really liked. And 
after experimenting with funk, jazz and other genres, I got more and 
more interested in rhythms and sounds from other parts of the 
world. 

I took some conga classes with a danish guy living in Stockholm 



who had been to Cuba and learned that that was THE place to 
study congas. I also started searching for inspiring music from all 
parts of the world and started to collect instruments. Since I was a 
poor student, I couldn’t afford everything that I wanted. So I thought 
that it wouldn’t be too difficult to build my own instruments. 

In 1997 I started studying congas at a “folkhogskola” and my 
teacher was into Cuban and brazilian music. I had started listening 
to flamenco music by that time and was very determined to built a 
cajon as soon as I could find a workshop where I could do it. 

Me and some friends started a carpentry circle and got access to a 
carpentry in the town where the school was and there I built my first 
cajon, a conga and some simple brasilian percussions and later my 
first set of Bata drums. 

I basically learned by doing, but had basic carpentry skills from 
school and from my father and grandfather, who I always helped 
with building stuff when I was a kid. 

I loved working in the workshop and was very exited to see my 
instrument collection grow. I also built some Swedish traditional 
instruments - a hurdy gurdy and two bagpipes. At that time I wanted 
to try playing a lot of different instruments and styles. 

My teachers told me to focus on my main instruments but I was too 
curious to close any doors - wanted to play everything - flute, 
clarinet, guitar, violin, bagpipe, hurdy gurdy and of course all 
different kinds of percussions. 

My teacher was quite impressed by my first cajon so he ordered 
one for himself and I had my first order. Later he also asked me to 
try and build a set of Bata drums for him which I did and traded it 
for his set of 4 PJ congas (danish brand that was one of the best by 
then) 

I was not as happy with the second cajon as the first one so I 
started trying to understand what made the difference and here my 



understanding of Cajons started. What I didn’t know by then was 
that I would be spending the following 20 years building and 
designing cajons and that’s the cajon would basically become my 
life. 

What I also didn’t know was that the cajon within 5-7 years would 
become the most popular percussion instruments in the whole 
world and that 100’s of cajon building companies would open and 
close down and deliver 100’s of thousands of cajons to the citizens 
of the world during the following 20 years. 

In 1999 I made the most important trip of my life. I went to Cuba to 
study Conga, Bongo and Bata drumming. Stayed there for 6 
months and came home with tons of inspiration and was totally 
hooked and focused on Cuban and Afro-Cuban music. My planned 
trip to Brazil and later India had to wait. 

I continued studying by myself with all the material I had gathered 
during my trip and with music I came across. I started Playing in 
different bands; salsa, rumba, and also Afro Peruvian among 
others. My career as a free lance musician had started. 

When I came home from Cuba I also registered my business Valter 
Percussion and set up my workshop in my parents garage. Now the 
real development of cajons started. But I also made other 
instruments; djembes, Baas, congas bongos, pandeiros among 
others. 

I wanted to be a full range percussion company, but I soon realized 
that almost no one was making cajons - no one knew the 
instrument. As far as I know, there was only one other company in 
Europe apart from Spain that made cajons at that time and only 
one or two in the US and no one in Asia. 

So I started developing my own cajons, having only seen one other 
cajon (an early schlagwerk) but it didn’t feel right to copy it so I just 
started experimenting and searching for the sound I had heard in 
flamenco and Afro Peruvian recordings. 



Q. I love hybrid drums and your laptop conga, sun drum and 
cajon congas are all kind of hybrid instruments with one 
common feature,wood! Can you tell me about your 
relationship to wood. How do you choose your wood? Why 
wood? 

When I was in Cuba I went to see Los Munequitos de Matanzas at 
New Year’s Eve -99-2000. They played their massive “raspadura”- 
cajons that are shaped like sugar cones and they had such 
massive bass tones that I just had to try making a set when I got 
home. 

I also got the idea of making cajon-batas which I didn’t see in Cuba 
(so this was probably my first own idea) I started with the Batas and 
they turned out very nice and I chooses to call them batajon. 

I had found a special aero plane grade bitch plywood which have 
really long sustain and I made some conga cajons with this material 
and they also turned out very nice - the sound was very similar to 
real congas but the bass tone was much richer. 

I also love to combine functions and sounds so to try to make 
hybrid instruments that makes sense for me as a musician has 
always been a goal. 

When it comes to different types of wood, I really like to work with 
different types to get to know them and understand their different 
characteristics. 

Cuban drums are often made from cedar and I love that. It smells 
so good and is kind of light weight and sounds awesome. So I tried 
to find out what local wood would be the most similar and I thought 
birch and Al (Alder/Alamo) would be the most similar. In finland they 
make really nice birch plywood so that became my favorite for the 
cajons. Today almost all cajons in Europe and US are made from 
birch (Finnish or baltic) 




Q. What inspired you to develop the laptop conga? Can you 
tell us the story behind the innovation, design and sound? 

My Cajon Congas became quite renowned around 2006 thanks to 
some early YouTube videos but due to the high shipping cost for 
such a large instrument, I didn’t sell a lot of them. So I thought I 
should try to make a more compact version of it. And it turned out 
quite nice. It’s incredible how much effort it would have saved me 
when I was studying in Cuba carrying around heavy congas and 
trying to find a place to practice. 

I brought the Laptop conga to the Frankfurt Music show in 2009 
and a gentleman from American Latin Percussion saw me showing 
it to a customer and he came up and asked if I was interested in 
letting them license the design. I said let’s talk about it. And after six 
months of negotiation, we agreed on a deal that both parties were 
happy with. 


Q. I have seen videos of the patent pending sun drum and I 
have yet to play it but it seems to me like this is a whole new 
dimension of percussion instrument. What inspired this? Can 
you tell us the story behind the innovation, design and sound? 

The Sundrum is a long story... it took me eight years or so to 
develop it and the inspiration comes from many sides. But the short 
answer is AFRICA. 

I like to see this instrument as my gift back to African culture as 
gratitude for all the inspiration it has given me. 

All the drums I play and make have their origins in Africa. Listening 
to and watching African musicians playing is as magic to me. So 
rich and advanced ways of playing with and combining Rhythms. 


When I was studying at the royal conservatory of music in 




Stockholm I met a CORA player from Senegal called Maher 
Cissoko. His playing inspired me a lot and I was longing for a 
percussion instrument to play melodic stuff on -like the Afro Cuban 
songs and the complex Bata patterns. So I wanted to develop a 
melodic percussion instrument. 

I had seen a documentary about a percussion inventor from the 
Dominican Republic that made an instrument from a propane tank 
where he cut out tongues from it as if it was a African log drum but 
made of steel. I was very curious to try it and when I went on 
vacation to Argentina to visit my girlfriend's parents, I started 
working on my first prototype. 

I made a 14 tone diatonic gas tank drum (similar to all the tank 
drums that became so popular a few years later) unfortunately this 
prototype was stolen from my car later that year. 

It was sounding very nice but I was missing the tunabillity since I 
wanted to be able to play different tunings and scales. Also, I 
thought the sustain was too long, the tones were blending too much 
so after a while I started trying making one from the same 
aeroplane grade plywood and it sounded amazing and very 
“African” like a hybrid of balafon and mbira. 

Now I only had to solve the tuning system and the design. And after 
years of experimenting and 30+ prototypes I came up with the 
magnetic tuning system and I got closer to the final version. 

The name came thanks to the design - it looks like the sun and I 
think it fits well. The way of playing it reminds me a lot of how to 
play the CORA and also if you turn it upside down you get another 
function similar to the Kalabass bass drum that is used in many 
west African groups. 

So I think it would fit in quite well in many African styles. It’s not very 
loud though but that’s compensated by the built in mic systems. 

Q. When I was a young boy in Africa, my father owned a 



Swedish volvo and that was my first contact with Swedish 
design. I loved it. I think your drums are the Swedish volvo of 
drums. Do you agree? 

Really? Haha:) If you say so... It’s funny my grandfather used to 
work at SAAB with aeroplane construction and SAAB have always 
been the more innovative of the two Swedish car brands, so I prefer 
the the SAAB of drums;) 

His father was also an inventor so I might have gotten some of his 
legacy in the genes;) at least I know that I learned a lot from his 
different projects from when I was a young boy. Also my father was 
always building stuff at home and always believed in me so that 
was important support that I’m happy to have. 

Q. What inspired you to develop CAJON CONGAS SET OF 
THREE? Can you tell us the story behind the innovation, 
design and sound? 

What inspired me was really the love of conga drums and the 
discovery of the Finnish material that sounded so good. I started 
making them square but very soon I started making them octagonal 
instead. German Schlagwerk was making a similar conga cajon 
already so I must say I was also inspired by them, but I felt really 
bad “copying” their shape. 

I guess they didn’t invent the octagon and my congas sounded 
much closer to the real conga and had all three sizes so I hope they 
understand. I actually know them and we are good friends so no 
bad feelings... 

Q. This is a hard one, but i must ask it. Slavery could not stop 
the Africans who found themselves in latin America from 
making the conga & cajon. Sweden made the slave trade 
illegal in 1813, but allowed slavery until October 9,1847. If you 
could meet one of the past slave innovators of the conga & 
cajon, what would you ask them? What message would you 
give them? 



That’s an interesting question.. I have thought a lot about this and 
how much suffering there must have been and at the same time 
how strong the need for making music is and was and always will 
be. 

Music is a way to fly away and forget about the problems of the 
daily life and it must have had the same functions for the slaves. A 
way to survive. 

So I guess I would say thank you so incredibly much for bringing 
your music to this new world. The fact that you brought your music 
and instruments and concept for rhythms have created so much joy 
for millions of people during 100’s of years and it will continue to do 
so and inspire people to create more and more new music and 
instruments. 

Then I would say: let’s jam so our friends can dance!:) 

Also I do believe in some kind of reincarnation or collective 
consciousness so I might have been there in one or another form. 
Anyways it feels very obvious to me that I need to dedicate my life 
to rhythms and music instruments and I hope it will give me more 
understanding of this world we’re living in. And maybe it can bring 
joy to other people as well. 

The form of music that is closest to me and that has given me the 
strongest feeling of “wanna learn” and “need to understand” is the 
Afro Cuban Bata drumming and the songs that are sung for the 
gods of the Yoruba tradition from Nigeria. 

These songs and rhythms came with the Yoruba people and are 
still today so alive in Cuba and it’s spreading all over the world and 
the complexity is incredible and so ingenious how the different 
drums blend together with each other and the singers and the 
dances. It’s just incredible how people see African music as 
primitive comparing to western music. 



Conclusion: 


I did not know who Valter Kinbom was, but on Wednesday 23rd of 
May 2019, I was compelled to track him down and write him a 
thank you email, after playing the laptop conga for the very first 
time. I knew instantly it was the staff of genius, an amazing wooden 
cajon, making the most beautiful conga sounds. It is light weight, 
easy to carry and can easily be strapped and played on the lap. 

The design is a true work of art in its own right. 

I live in cold and rainy Denmark but the beautiful laptop conga 
sound is not affected by Danish weather. Its "wooden skin" is fit to 
play both indoors and outdoors. I have played it while praying and 
meditating to THE HOLY SPIRIT OF JESUS. It is a wonderful 
instrument fit for worshiping THE KING OF KINGS. I have also 
played it while my Danish wife was studying indoors and the laptop 
conga sound is relaxing for her. It did not disturb her concentration 
and of course I had to tone it down a little. 

Our two and half year old son also loves to bang on it and so do 
other kids. Recently, I had the chance to play it at a nearby school 
playground and the kids and their parents enjoyed the laptop conga 
sound very much. 

"Det lyder godt "It sounds good"," they said. 

Some of the school kids came and were happy to bang on it along 
with me. "Hvad hedder den? "What is it called?" they asked. 

"Laptop Conga" I replied with a big smile on my face. "Designed in 
Sweden by Valter Kinbom." 



